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towards those concepts which characterized the Hamiltonian
tradition in the United States. They were determined to
possess a strong central government, and indeed some hoped
that their projected system would ultimately evolve into a
unitary regime. The menacing circumstances of the Ameri-
can republic in the throes of civil strife and the rapid trans-
formations of the new industrialism explain this sway of a
centralist impulse and the fear of attenuated power. The
long and acrimonious controversy from the days of Jefferson
over state rights, culminating in the tragic schism of war,
made Canadian leaders anxious to learn from the apparent
mistakes of their neighbours. "Here," said Sir John A.
Macdonald confidently, "we have adopted a different system.
We have strengthened the General Government. We have
given the General Legislature all the great subjects of legis-
lation. . . . We have thus avoided that great source of
weakness which has been the cause of the disruption of the
United States."5 But American constitutional experience
aside, the need for a strong central authority seemed urgent
then in order to facilitate intercolonial railways, to obtain
stable institutions of credit, to stimulate a larger flow of
capital from abroad, to speed the absorption into Canada of
the western lands, and generally to augment national prestige
and power in order to ensure survival in face of the large and
aggressive American republic. The new technology seemed
in the sixties to exalt the principle of centralism, and pro-
foundly influenced Canadian federal thought.
The desire for a federation with a centralist bias is clearly
reflected in the power of the Dominion to appoint the pro-
vincial lieutenant-governors, to fix and provide their salaries,
to disallow provincial acts, to nominate for life members of
the Senate and judges in the provinces, and to direct Parlia-
ment in passing remedial legislation, if necessary, pertaining
to separate schools within a province. The Senate, unlike its
namesakes in Australia and the United States, does not
provide equal representation for the provinces large and
small; indeed half the members are drawn from the two
heavily populated provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In
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